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Freedom in Research 


Because of the conflicting accounts that have appeared 
in the press concerning the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches at its recent 
meeting in Detroit with reference to prohibition and to 
the report on that subject issued last September by the 
Department of Research and Education, it is important 
that the following facts be understood: 


First, the Executive Committee did not, as has been 
reported, take any action limiting the freedom of the 
research department to make and publish impartial studies 
of the kind heretofore undertaken. On the contrary, it 
confirmed an action taken several weeks ago by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Council, the major pro- 
— of which follows: 


“The Administrative Committee shall guard with the 
utmost care the principle of impartial and unbiased re- 
search. The Christian churches, of all institutions, if 
they are to maintain their moral and spiritual leadership, 
must know the facts of any situation with which they 
are called upon to deal, whether these facts are favorable 
or unfavorable to the causes for which the churches stand. 
The uglier the facts are the more vital it is to know them, 
for they cannot be dealt with effectively unless they are 
dealt with intelligently. Your Committee believes that 
one of the important functions of the Federal Council in 
its service to the churches it represents is the discovery 
and disclosure of the real facts concerning the great moral 
problems before the country and the world; with which 
the churches are called upon to deal. The bewildering 
complexity of our modern life, where no problem is simple 
and where confusion is sure to abound, makes this func- 
tion all the more imperative, and also makes it imperative 
that it be discharged with all possible freedom and sci- 
entific thoroughness.” 

Certain regulations as to procedure in releasing reports 
to the press were adopted by the Executive Committee, 
which were fully concurred in by the department and 
which the department had helped to frame, but these 
tegulations leave the responsibility for findings of fact 
entirely with the department. There has at no time been 
any disposition on the part of the governing bodies of 

e Federal Council to revise reports of fact in order to 

ke them acceptable from the point of view of organiza- 
tion policy. 

On the other hand, it has been felt very strongly by 
the Administrative Committee—and the officers of the 
department are of the same mind—that when such a report 
as that on prohibition is given to the public, some state- 
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ment should accompany it concerning the policy of the 
Federal Council; also that the Administrative Committee 
should have a voice in determining publicity procedure. 
The regulations adopted are designed to meet this require- 
ment. With reference to all major research reports it is 
understood that the Administrative Committee is to de- 
termine, in consultation with the department, the time 
and method of publication. 

Secondly, no action was taken by the Executive Commit- 
tee, as reported in the press, taking the Federal Council out 
of the movement for the strengthening of prohibition and 
the promotion of temperance education. The resolution 
on which that report was based was intended to set at 
rest a rumor that the Federal Council was proposing to 
build up an elaborate organization that would duplicate 
or conflict with the work of other well established agencies. 
The Federal Council will continue to function coopera- 
tively with other agencies in support of national prohibi- 
tion in so far as such action is consistent with its general 
educational program. 


Foreign Opinion on Locarno 


The Locarno treaties have now been adopted by the 
various parliaments and were formally signed at London, 
December 1. It is of value to study the typical reactions 
of the press in the different countries. Comparatively few 
European newspapers are available here, but the follow- 
ing represent samples of different points of view: 


FRENCH OPINION 


Le Temps, French government organ, considers that 
the text of the treaties “is clear, precise and does not 
leave opportunity for any equivocation.” It also con- 
siders that the importance of the Security Pact lies in the 
first two articles. If, it says, the signatory powers keep 
their pledges “all danger of war is henceforth removed 
from the West.” Le Temps sees no danger except from 
Germany. “For Germany the test ought to be that the 
spirit of 1914 is definitely abolished there.” The 
exceptions under which resort to arms is allowed, particu- 
larly in application of Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, “completely reserve for us our right 
to assist Poland if she should be attacked” (October 20). 


Le Temps, of course, considers that the pacts are equally 
valuable for all the signatory powers. With respect to the 
Eastern arbitration treaties it says: “Those terms do not 
leave the door open for any manceuvre, direct or indirect, 
by Germany for an adjustment of the German-Polish 


= 
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frontier.” It also calls attention to the reciprocal agree- 
ment between France and Poland “acting in application 
of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations,” in which they promise to give each 
other immediate assistance if a German failure to 
fulfill her pledges “should be accompanied by a 
recourse to hostilities which has not been provoked.” 
Finally, Le Temps says: “What is important to remember 

above all is that the treaty of Locarno, as a whole, safe- 
guards effectively the rights of France. . . .” (Oc- 
tober 20.) 

But not all the French press agrees with Le Temps. 
L’ Humanité, Communist paper, referred to the negotia- 
tions as “a compromise which will result in nothing.” 
“Tt does not suppress the opposition of French and Ger- 
man imperialism, the actuality of which has been demon- 
strated by the recent negotiations, and whose development 
the Locarno treaty will not hinder” (October 16). 

Very nearly as strong opinions are reflected in Le 
Journal des Debats, representing the extreme conserva- 
tives. In an editorial signed by Auguste Gauvain (Octo- 
ber 21) it fears that the French negotiators have yielded 
too much. “If the desire for peace prevailed on the other 
side of the Rhine as on this, the pledges of the Security 
Pact and the arbitration treaties would reassure fully 
that the agreements could lay the foundations for security. 
In the actual circumstances there is only room for hope 
that moral disarmament will be gradually effected.” Oral 
promises, it says, are more important than written ones. 
It recommends that the occupation of the Rhineland be 
made as mild as possible, but declares it is “indispensable 
that the occupation itself preserve all its facilities for 
action.” The agreement to submit everything to arbitra- 
tion Le Journal des Debats considers dangerous, even 
though it is safeguarded somewhat by appeal to the Council 
of the League of Nations. There would still be the pos- 
sibility of “fantastic” decisions by the conciliation com- 
mission. The restoration of the Hohenzollerns or German 
union with Austria would not constitute an aggression un- 
der the treaties. Action by the League of Nations would 
be too slow in such cases. 


GERMAN OPINION 


Perhaps the most truly representative German paper is 
the Frankfurter Zeitung. This says of the Security Pact: 


“It must liberate international policy of the future from 
the fears and obstacles which since the end of the World 
War, and in fact since long before it, have shackled the 
people of Europe. The Security Pact is to re- 
move this fear. . . . Even a nationalistic government 
in France will have to keep the pact” (October 16). “The 
work of Locarno would be deprived of a great part of its 
effect if all the nations that are to realize it were not to 
be permeated by the spirit that filled the statesmen in 
Locarno. But for no people is this decision so 
important as for ourselves it can become the 
end of a false nationalistic demagogy, which of late has 
increasingly confused our people in its thought and feel- 
ing, and the beginning of a national policy based on true 
insight and filled with conscious sense of responsibility” 
(October 19). it improves the international 
position of our country to a considerable degree 
the letter of the Versailles Treaty remains, but the spirit 
has received the death-blow” (October 20). 

The attitude of the German Nationalist Party, which 
has steadily opposed the Security Pact and threatened 
at one time to prevent Germany’s adherence to it, is shown 


in the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, which says: “What Ger- 
many will attain by a revision of those forms in which 
the hostile military rule of the West will henceforth be 
conducted, is practically nothing more than a legally in. 
contestable right to complain of any breaches of these ne 
regulations” (October 17). “What is the Rhine Pa 
worth? . . . for us, nothing; for France, everything” 
(October 20). It quotes with approval the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, who said, “We have never promised 
ourselves anything good for our country from a security 
pact based on the Versailles Treaty. The Locarno Treaty 
fulfills in no respect the demands made by our party as pre- 
requisite for German honor and future. We do not ac- 
cede . . . to a renewed voluntary signature of the 
Versailles dictation” (October 22). 


ITALIAN OPINION 


The Italian press has contained rather less comment 
on the Locarno treaties. All the Italian papers consulted 
emphasized the fact that the Brenner boundary is not 
secured by the pact. Jl Popolo d’Italia, Mussolini’s or- 
gan, was rather sceptical of the possible results while the 
negotiations were being carried on. It recognized however 
that “Germany is returning into the European system and 
is once more able to take an active part in international 
politics—a great advance in itself” (October 15). La 
Corriere Della Sera, representing the constitutional o 
position to Mussolini, was much more interested and moré 
enthusiastic than J] Popolo. It says: “A moral disarma- 
ment has been concluded at Locarno” (October 22). 


BRITISH OPINION 


The London Times of October 16 regards the treati 


as liquid cement which is being poured into the hollow | ‘ 


places in the League fabric, and considers them further 
evidence that the cause of arbitration is making headway 
in Europe. 

“The profound significance of the League meeting is 
that the chief belligerents in the war there solemnly bound 
themselves to make the maintenance of peace in Europe 
an affair of their mutual honor. The destructive rivalries 
that for years had found expression in an appalling war, 
followed by an uncertain peace, are in process of being 
transformed into forces of intelligent cooperation in a 
common task” (October 17). “The horizon has cleared. 
It will be possible now to begin to plan for a European 
future, and this in turn means relief for the British Em- 
pire from many distracting cares” (October 21). 

The London Daily Telegraph is also an enthusiastic 
supporter of the treaties. On October 16 it stated that the 
strength and promise of the treaties lies in the fact that 
they represent a triumph for no nation, they have been 
imposed upon no nation, but they are founded upon a 
basis of equality, goodwill and mutual consideration. On 
the same day their Berlin correspondent was quoted as 
saying (with full information at his disposal) that “when 
the interior facts of the present situation can be fully 
revealed, it will be realized that the occupation of the 
German presidency by Hindenburg at the present moment 
has been of invaluable service to the permanent pacifi 
tion of Europe.” 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly for October 23 says, 
“The Locarno treaties are, perhaps, not so much a cause 
as a reflection of a happier and more conciliatory temper. 

. . For the first time since the war Germany has 
become, politically, a self-respecting nation. For the first 
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time she has been treated not merely formally but in fact 
as an equal whose counsel and goodwill are valued as 
highly as those of any other great power. It is in this 
and not in the mechanics of the Pact that the hope of 

urope lies. . . Once the habit is acquired of deal- 
ing with Germany as a friendly, and not merely as a 
disarmed, nation, many provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles will appear as harassing anachronisms.” 


Political Prisoners 


With the introductory statement that “throughout the 
world today more prisoners are now serving terms for their 
political and industrial beliefs and activities than at any 
time in recorded history,” the International Committee for 
Political Prisoners presents a pamphlet (Political Persecu- 
tion Today, International Committee for Political Prison- 
ers, 80 East 11th Street, New York City, 25 cents), dis- 
cussing the situation in Italy, Poland, Germany, India, 
Hungary, Spain, Japan, Esthonia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Venezuela, Russia. This committee was formed to ascer- 
tain the facts regarding political prisoners throughout the 
world and to send relief to those in need. 

The committee announces that: “The aspect of the con- 
flict of peculiar interest is imprisonment merely 
for the expression of political or industrial views. We 
are not interested in persons locked up for acts of violence. 
All governments will, of course, use violence against 
those who resort to it, and the issue has no significance 
except to partisans. But freedom to agitate new ideas is 
an issue of concern to all who cherish progress—by what- 
ever means.” 


It was an unusual and difficult task which confronted 

e committee. Almost no accurate facts were available. 
There was the added obstacle of partisanship, for in all 
of the countries save Russia many of these prisoners are 
Communists, while in Russia they are Anti-Communists. 

Reports on the different countries covered in the pam- 
phlet are not official, statistical summaries but accounts 
by individuals who have viewed the special situation in- 
volved or have in some way come in contact with it. 
The authors of these summaries include Henri Barbusse, 
Carleton Beals and Harry F. Ward. 


War and the Churches 


The document promulgated under the caption 
“Message to the Churches” by the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and World Peace, held 
in Washington December 1 to 3, is too lengthy to 
be reproduced in this Service. However, certain por- 
tions of it are so noteworthy as to require direct 
quotation. The first portion of the message is as 
follows: 


“In every age Christians are compelled not only to 
voice their protest against the existing order but to 
point out precisely what the spirit of Christ demands 
and to try practically to embody it. 


eaching of our Lord, the Church, it should be frankly 
dmitted, has rendered a service whose practice has 
stopped far short of its ideals. It should be now 
ardently seeking, as it confronts present day obliga- 
tions and opportunities, actually to know the mind 
of its Master and to do whatsoever He commands. 
We here have sought the truth and the inspiration by 


it moment “In this effort to interpret and apply the spirit and 
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which right decisions might be reached and a program 
for peace be adopted wnich we may ask the Church 
to undertake with a vital faith and a conviction of 
victory. 

“War is the most colossal calamity and scourge of 
modern life. War is not inevitable. it is the supreme 
enemy oi mankind. Its futility is beyond question. 
Its continuance is the suicide of civilization. We are 
determined to outlaw the whole war system. Eco- 
nomics and industry, social welfare and progressive 
civilization, morality and religion, ail demand a new 
international order in which righteousness and justice 
between nations shall prevail and in which nation 
shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for war no 
more. For the attainment of this high ideal the life 
of the nations must be controlled by the spirit of 
mutual goodwill made effective through appropriate 
agencies. War must be outlawed and declared a crime 
by international agreement. The war spirit and war 
feelings must be banished and war preparations aban- 
doned. Permanent peace based on equal justice and 
fair dealing for all alike, both great and small, must 
be achieved. The Kingdom of God in the relations 
of nations must be established.” 

Among the declarations of “ideals and attitudes” 
occur the following: 

“The Church, the body of Christ all-inclusive— 
transcending race and national divisions—should 
henceforth oppose war, as a method of settling dis- 
putes between nations and groups as contrary to the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, and should de- 
clare that it will not as a Church sanction war.” 

“The Church should teach patriotic support of the 
State, but should never become the agent of the Gov- 
ernment in any activity alien to the spirit of Christ. 
The Church should look to the responsible statesmen 
of a Christian country to conduct the public business 
along those lines of justice and reason which will not 
lead to war.” 

“The Church should recognize the right and the 
duty of each individual to follow the guidance of his 
own conscience as to whether or not he shall par- 
ticipate in war.” 

“War, whether aggressive or defensive, is the use 
of organized violence in a dispute between nations or 
hostile groups. Even though one of the parties may 
be guiltless, it creates hatred, leads to unlimited loss 
of life and property, and always involves large num- 
bers of innocent victims. In war the parties directly 
concerned seek to settle the issue involved by superior 
force regardless of justice. Usually war involves con- 
scription of the individual conscience and a nation- 
wide propaganda of falsehood, suspicion, fear and hate. 
This is modern war in its nature and processes, as 
our generation has seen it, whether the war be fought 
for offensive or defensive purposes. War is thus the 
very antithesis of police force. Attention is called to 
the fact that a punitive expedition undertaken by one 
or more nations on their own initiative is essentially 
a war measure, and not an exercise of international 
police force.” 

The Conference declared that in enactment of legis- 
lation this nation should have in mind the bearing 
of the principle of the Golden Rule upon such difficult 
questions as monopolistic control of essential raw 
materials, the regulation of immigration, discrimina- 
tion between races, investments in “backward” coun- 
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tries, and the treatment of minority racial groups 
within a nation. 

Other important declarations with reference to 
policy were as follows: 


“Plans for military expansion and increased expen- 
ditures in the Pacific are needless in themselves, be- 
cause of agreements already made. They are pro- 
vocative of suspicion and misunderstanding on the 
part of other nations, and are contradictory to the 
affirmation of President Coolidge that ‘our country 
has definitely relinquished the old standards of deal- 
ing with other countries by terror and force and is 
definitely committed to the new standard of dealing 
with them through friendship and understanding.’ ” 


“We believe that the United States should examine 
its historic policy known as the Monroe Doctrine, and 
seek, in cooperation with other American peoples, such 
a restatement of this policy as will make it a ground 
of goodwill between the United States and Latin 
America.” 

“We deplore and regard as unnecessary the proposed 
organization of industry under the Government in prep- 
aration for possible war. Such organization is op- 
posed to the declaration of President Coolidge that we 
should demobilize intellectually as well as in the mili- 
tary sense. It would inevitably tend to promote the 
war spirit in commerce and among industrial work- 
ers.” 

The Conference called for the immediate entry of 
the United States into the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge 
reservations; a declaration by the United States that 
it will accept the affirmative jurisdiction of the World 
Court and will submit to it every threatening dispute 
within the competence of the Court; cooperation with 
other governments in securing an international treaty 
outlawing war; cooperation by the United States with 
all the humanitarian and other commissions and com- 
mittees of the League of Nations in which it may be 
invited to participate; entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations with the reservation “that the 
United States will have no responsibility, moral or 
otherwise, for participating in the economic or military 
discipline of any nation, unless such participation 
shall have been authorized by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Several specific recommendations were adopted look- 
ing toward the development of an adequate program 
of education for world peace. The executive com- 
mittee of the Conference was empowered to serve as 
a continuation committee to secure the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the Conference. 

The Conference included 160 delegates from 38 
bodies. These representatives were chosen by the 
peace committees of the various denominations. 


A. F. of L. and the World Court 


An account of the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was contained in the INFORMATION 
SERVICE for November 28, 1925. At the close of that 
summary it was stated that the convention had adopted 
a resolution opposing entrance of the United States 


into the World Court. That statement should be corm 
rected as follows: 


At the session of the convention on October 6 the 
following resolution was introduced: 


“Resolved, By the 45th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that we protest again 
the United States in any way affiliating with the so- 
called World Court.” 


This resolution, designated as number 40, was re- 
ferred to the committee on International Labor Rela- 
tions. On October 16, the final day of the convention, 
it came up for discussion and action. The resolution 
was not adopted on the floor of the convention but was 
discussed and referred to the Executive Council for 
“continued research, observation, study and constant 
alertness and in addition to a report of its findings on 
this subject.” 

The Executive Council met in Washington Novem- 
ber 17-20. At the session on November 20, the follow- 
ing action was taken: 


“Inasmuch as former conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have endorsed a world court, that 
we reaffirm our adherence to the principles of a world 
court; that we urge continuance of study by President 
Green of all proposals submitted on this subject to 
the U. S. Congress; that he, President Green, keep the 
Executive Council continually advised and informed 
of his progressive studies and that he be authorized 
to further the participation and adherence of the 
United States in a world court, on such conditions 
and with such reservations as in his judgment and that 
of the Executive Council shall seem best to protect the 
American wage earners and all our citizens, at the sam 
time promote international accord and world amit 
through a world court.” 


Fall Books 


The editors of the New Republic have selected the 
following list of titles as the “seven outstanding books of 
the season”: Why We Behave Like Human Beings, by 
George A. Dorsey (Harpers) ; Dark Laughter, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (Boni and Liveright) ; The Religion of 
Yesterday and Tomorrow, by Kirsopp Lake (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; The Phantom Public, by Walter Lippman (Har- 
court, Brace); The Tragedy of Waste, by Stuart Chase 
(Macmillan) ; Catherine the Great, by Katherine An- 
thony (Alfred A. Knopf); Science and the Modern 
World, by A. N. Whitehead (Macmillan). 


College Education—Yes or No? 


In a recent pamphlet Roger W. Babson raises a ques- 
tion as to whether a young man who plans to enter busi- 
ness is wise to spend four years at college. He is inclined 
to think that a college course offers small return for the 
sacrifice of these years which might be spent in acquiring 
the experience necessary for a successful business career. 
These years Mr. Babson thinks are the most important 
of a business man’s life. “Hence,” he says, “I believe 
it is much better for him to spend one of these years 
intensive training and the remaining three employed in 
the industry to which he is to devote his life.” ; 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 
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